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If this be true, as there are cogent reasons 
for believing, it is a truth of no mean import- 
ance, and one which cannot be brought too 
strongly into the light of evidence. Far am I 
from thinking that I have ability or knowledge 
enough to treat so vast a subject with the 
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THE GREATEST OF MIRACLES. 



The words which appear above may well excite 
curiosity to learn who or what is meant by the 
greatest of miracles, A question of this purport 
is natural, and the answer, in my opinion, is 
obvious. It is to be found in the life and person 
of Christ Jesus Himself, Jesus in His human 
character, taken exclusively as a man, is that 
reality which may be justly entitled the greatest 
of miracles. 

If this be true, as there are cogent reasons 
for believing, it is a truth of no mean import- 
ance, and one which cannot be brought too 
strongly into the light of evidence. Far am I 
from thinking that I have ability or knowledge 
enough to treat so vast a subject with the 
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2 The Greatest 

desired success. But as it happens, — I scarcely 
know why, — to occupy an active place in my 
inner apprehension, I will not shrink from con- 
tributing what little of either I possess, to its 
elucidation. 

I. 

It may be advisable to begin by showing 
that I have a clear conception of what is meant 
in general parlance by the word ' miracle! My 
definition of it, to use a precise form of words, , 
would be, a visible or intelligible effect produced 
with a declared intention by superhuman means 
— that is, in a manner not falling within the 
known range of man's capacity. Under this 
head more immediately come the miracles 
attributed generally in Holy Writ to prophets 
and other inspired persons, and pre-eminently 
to the great legislator of the Israelites. It was, 
no doubt, natural and reasonable that any one, 
who pretended to a direct intercourse with 
Heaven, should display miraculous powers 
in proof that what he assumed was neither a 
deception nor an illusion. Some requisition of 
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this kind was not in use among the chosen 
people alone. The magi in Persia, and the 
diviners in Egypt, be it remembered, were 
expected to give proof of their commission 
from above by working miracles. Christ Him- 
self, as we all know, complied with this expec- 
tation, and founded in part the claim of a new 
doctrine to general acceptance on His posses- 
sion of supernatural powers. St. Matthew, 
recording in his Gospel our Saviour's answer to 
John the Baptist's inquiry who He really was, 
declares Himself the true Messiah by appealing 
to the cures He had effected, the blind who had 
received their sight from Him, and the dead He 
had restored to life. 

From time to time, indeed, such acts of 
supernatural power have been treated by scep- 
tics as popular illusions, or the inventions of 
heated enthusiasts. Some modern philosophers 
have even rejected them as impossibilities, 
opposed alike to the established laws of nature 
and to the acknowledged attributes of the 
Almighty Creator. That a belief in them is 
necessary to a full acceptance of Christianity 
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forms no part of my argument. At the same 
time I see no sufficient reason for entertain- 
ing a serious doubt of their reality, a doubt, 
by the way, which could hardly become a 
settled opinion without invalidating the whole 
structure of the Gospel history. The miracles 
ascribed therein to our Redeemer, and related 
circumstantially, are numerous, to say nothing 
of many more which are only mentioned in 
general terms. If any one of them is recognized 
as true, its value as evidence of a Divine com- 
mission is surely equal for that purpose to the 
whole number. Supposing them to have been 
the offspring of popular enthusiasm, or of 
individual design, how are we to explain the 
circumstances with which they are invested ? 
Why should they have been so unnecessarily 
multiplied.^ Why, in some instances, should 
they have been stated with so much detail } 
Why should they have been performed in 
such manner as to lie open to the test of 
the senses, with a full exposure to detection 
by the jealous observation of interested multi- 
tudes? Surely, a deceiver, whether as agent 
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or as narrator, would have narrowed rather than 
extended the field of imposture, knowing thcit 
every fresh case of deception would afford an 
additional chance of discovery. Nor is it by any 
means probable that mere popular credulity, 
under the excitement of any imaginable stimu- 
lant, should have furnished a collection of 
miracles, not only unnecessary in point of num- 
ber, but wholly without example in the history 
of mankind. It would seem at the same time 
that the correctness of my fundamental pro- 
position, namely, that Jesus Himself was the 
greatest of miracles, is in no degree affected by 
our believing in the truth of those miraculous 
acts of His with which the Gospels abound. 
Miraculous proofs of a Divine revelation were 
evidently required for the reception of Christ's 
ministry, and they fulfilled that purpose by 
their effect on contemporary minds ; the double 
effect indeed of obtaining a host of followers, 
and of rousing that jealousy which ended in the 
consummation of our Saviour's sacrifice. 
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II. 

Jesus Himself in the light of a personal 
miracle is quite an independent, and it is not, 
perhaps, too much to say, an all-sufficient 
evidence of His own truth and the Divine 
character of that faith which He promul- 
gated by His life on earth, and consecrated 
for all time by His death upon the cross. It 
may be safely asserted that there is no real 
surplusage between those miracles which rest 
on the testimony of the Evangelists, and that 
less palpable, but far more comprehensive 
miracle which Jesus Himself exhibited in His 
character; person, and life. Not only were both, 
in their separate spheres, desirable and efficient 
with a certain difference of time, but they were 
also calculated to have a lasting influence in 
favour of the Gospel's reception and subsequent 
propagation through many successive centuries, 
and according to present appearances, through 
those which are to follow. 
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III. 

The Divine subject of these remarks, in order 
to have justice done to His claims on our ad- 
miration and belief, must be considered with 
reference to the past and to the future, as well 
as to the brief, though pregnant period of His 
manifestation on earth. He lived, spiritually, 
in prophecy before He lived in the flesh; and 
He still lives in that community of Christians 
which justify their profession of the name, by a 
sincere faith, and a practice virtually faithful. 
From the consistency of word and fact in all 
that essentially concerns the Messiah during 
the two first of those very unequal periods, are 
to be elicited full and satisfactory proofs that 
Jesus possessed of right the title to that un- 
shared and unsurpassable character. After 
more than eighteen centuries of yet unfinished 
struggle with the Powers of Darkness, He 
stands before us in the light of His own 
person as He stood in the reflection of His 
miraculous acts before the multitudes who 
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witnessed their display. To use His own words, 
with a change of form not altering their sense, 
the perception of this truth is to be found in a 
sufficient knowledge of Scripture, and a just 
estimate of the power of God. The pen that 
traces them here is not held by a priestly or 
professional hand. If this circumstance be 
deemed to carry with it, as, doubtless, it does, 
a want of authority, its freedom from every bias 
generated by grooved habits of thought, or in- 
terested views, may, perhaps, be allowed to atone 
for the defect. At this very time many public 
journals intermix the more suitable topics of 
their vocation with theological disputes, and 
questions of ritualistic nicety, which, however 
learned or however ingenious, appear to many 
but little calculated, even if they are not alto- 
gether misplaced, to promote reverential feel- 
ings, or to advance the interests of genuine re- 
ligion. The Christian scheme is too beautiful in 
its compact but graceful symmetry, too vast in 
its application, and far too vital in the importance 
of its final results to be trammelled to excess with 
conventional ornaments, or to be transfigured, 
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not into a brighter radiance, so much as into a 
fantastic tissue of forms and colours tending 
rather to the splendour of the outward than to 
the efficiency of the inward church. But I am 
unwilling to narrow an argument of conclusive 
breadth into a partial, fragmentary field of 
opinion, or to give it a polemical, it may be, 
a mere ephemeral colouring. Content with a 
passing allusion to one among the many ques- 
tions of the day, I enter without further preli- 
minaries upon that portion of my undertaking 
which stands first in the order of time. 



IV. 

It is of course from that wonderful collection 
of writings, which we call the Old Testament, 
that the prophetic evidences of Jesus, as being 
the true Messiah, are exclusively derived. The 
question of their general inspiration has little 
to dread from those whose minds are so con- 
stituted as to render every matter not tangible 
by their senses an object of doubt, if not of 
positive denial. It is enough for a purpose, 
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which may be kept clear of notorious contro- 
versy without impairing its efficiency, to view 
them under the manifold aspect of qualities 
which the most confirmed sceptic would hardly 
venture to dispute. Can it be matter of sur- 
prise that writings which give the most positive 
account of events, separated indeed by long 
intervals of time, but intimately connected by 
the relations of cause and effect, should contain 
predictions explanatory, so to say, of the origin 
and meaning of their sequence, and competent 
thereby to ^vindicate the ways of God to man V 
But of this more hereafter, when I shall take 
occasion to enlarge in some degree upon the 
peculiar, pervading, and consistent character- 
istics of the elder testament ; upon those also 
of the select nation, whose literature, whether 
historical, legislative, or prophetic, is virtually 
comprised in those sacred books, and even, if it 
may be done without presumption, upon those 
conceptions of the Almighty and His creation, 
as known to us, which seem to offer an d, priori 
argument in favour of the great and benevolent 
scheme of man's prefigured redemption. 
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V. 

The first link in that series of prophetic 
intimations, which point through distant ages 
to the advent of a Messiah, is not so vague but 
it strikes on the understanding now, as, no doubt, 
it kindled hope in the bosoms of our ejected 
progenitors. Every one must feel with our great 
dramatic poet the charm of ^ mercy seasoning 
justice.^ The entrance to Paradise was about 
to close against the victims of disobedience, 
when Adam heard from God's own voice that 
the feet of the woman's seed should bruise the 
serpent's head ; and to him, who knew not then 
the venom of such reptiles in the lower world, 
but knew too well whose poison had infected the 
ear of Eve, those words could hardly fail to 
convey a sense, however faint, of comfort and 
resignation. The serpent, be it remembered, 
was Satan in disguise ; the woman typified that 
virgin by whom the appointed Saviour was to 
appear in human shape. 

The second link was that Divine covenant 
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made with Noah after he came out of the ark. 
Although it expressed no distinct reference to 
a Redeemer, it declared the Almighty's reso- 
lution to preserve mankind from a repetition of 
the recent calamity, and therefore to maintain 
the pre-existing need of a Messiah, while it left 
open to future ages the apprehension of a final 
destruction by fire. 

Far more explicit was that covenant of equal 
sanctity which was made in later days with the 
patriarch Abraham. The promise then given to 
him by the Almighty was amply redeemed in 
the sequel. The powers of production were 
revived by Divine interposition. When Sarah 
gave birth to a son, both she and her husband 
were of an age which precluded the hope of 
offspring, and so marked a proof of God's favour 
was doubtless to them a pledge for the accom- 
plishment of those yet fuller promises which it 
lay with time to realise. Descendants numerous 
as the stars of heaven were to issue from a feeble 
stock, and in them were all the nations of the 
earth to be blessed. There is no distinct mention 
of a Redeemer in this or in other passages re- 
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lating to the great patriarch ; but the test of 
unlimited obedience to the Divine will, which 
followed after an interval of several years, may 
well be taken to foreshadow the real sacrifice of 
an only son, in whose person the promise of 
an universal blessing was subsequently accom- 
plished. The particular promise, be it observed, 
was given as an immediate consequence of the 
self-devoting act, whereas the more general one, 
which preceded it, originated in nothing more 
special than the sincere piety, devout conduct, 
and undoubting faith of Abraham. Those qua- 
lities operated even to the advantage of Hagar 
and her son Ishmael, with a difference of degree 
which marked the pre-eminence of Isaac, the 
free-born, in God's favour. 



VI. 

The prophecy of Balaam as recorded in the 
book of Numbers, may be quoted as going a 
step further in the same line of expectation. 
The words, though figurative, are eminently sig- 
nificant : / shall see Him, but not now ; I shall 
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behold Hiniy but not nigh:' * there shall cornea star 
out of Jacob y and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel! 
(Num. XXIV. 17.) Then, again, in almost im- 
mediate succession, there follows this clear in- 
timation of a person to be invested with power, 
to which, indeed, the image of a ' sceptre ' was 
already an introduction, * out of Jacob shall come 
He that shall have dominion! There seems to 
be an allusion in this passage to Jacob's blessing 
on his son Judah, as recorded in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Genesis, where Shiloh is named ; but 
as the true meaning of that word is disputed 
by respectable authorities, it would not be con- 
venient to lay any stress upon it here. 

The prophetic testimony of Job may be cited 
with more confidence. Whenever, or by whom, 
the book that bears his name was written or put 
together, the well-known passage, consisting of 
three verses, in the nineteenth chapter, and be- 
ginning with the words, ^ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth* carries conviction to the thoughtful mind. 
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VII. 

We must go to the Psalmody of David for 
a more abundant store of prophecy pointing 
undeniably to the future Christ. The very first 
verse of the twenty-second Psalm contains one 
of the last utterances of our Saviour when suffer- 
ing the agonies of the cross : * My God ! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken meV In another 
part of the same well-known Psalm, we find a 
still clearer anticipation of what literally oc- 
curred in the last scene of Christ's life on earth : 
* They pierced my hands and my feet ; they part 
m^y garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vestured Observe that the punishment of the 
cross, of which the piercing of the hands and 
feet was a necessary part, had no prototype in 
the days of King David. Then as to the cha- 
racter of Christ's ministry ; ' He hath not de- 
spised, nor abhorred the low estate of the poor : He 
haih not hid His face from him, but when he 
called unto Him, He heard him! * The poor shall 
eat and be satisfied! Then, again, as to the 
extent of His government : * All the ends of the 
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world shall remember themselves and be turned 
unto the Lord' * For the kingdom is the Lord's^ 
and He is the Governor among the people' The 
forty-fifth Psalm may also be cited as in part 
addressed to a personage whose qualities are so 
described as to have found their reality in Him 
whose doctrine and ministry form the subject 
of the Gospels. The words are very remarkable : 
*Full of grace are thy lips, because God hath blessed 
thee for ever' * Gird thee with thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O thou most mighty, according to thy wor- 
ship and renown. Ride on, because of the word of 
truth, of meekness, and righteousness' Then comes 
the most significant passage of all : ' Thy seat, 
O God, endurethfor ever ; the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is a right sceptre — wherefore God, even thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows' It may be well to pause here 
a moment. To whom but the Christ can this 
last expression point } Who in the whole range 
of history can be addressed without blasphemy 
under the title of Deity, save Jesus Christ, 
whose life was one of perfect holiness, whose 
character one of undeviating truth ; who could 
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say of Himself, 'Before Abraham was, I am;* 
who was hailed by others as the Son of God, 
and whose resurrection from the grave left no 
room for even a shadow of doubt ? 

In another Psalm we find, * Kiss the son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him/ (Ps. li. 12.) 
The nine verses of the seventy-second Psalm 
have every appearance of anticipating the reign 
of Christ : ' His dominion shall be also from the 
one sea to the other ^ and from the flood unto the 
world's end! 

In the iith verse of the i6th Psalm are the 
following words, which are so pointedly signifi- 
cant as to seem incapable of application save to 
one, namely, to Him who in after ages yielded 
to death only to renew life while his body was 
yet untainted by decay : ' Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell^ neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption! 

The Book of Common Prayer shows that 
our Church, by its selections for the service of 
the days appropriated to the memory of Christ, 

C 
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considers other portions of the Psalms as bearing 
a prophetic meaning with respect to Him. But 
to quote them here by more than a passing al- 
lusion, would be a work of supererogation, and, 
therefore, well spared in an argument which ought 
not to be drawn out into any unnecessary length. 
One pregnant exception may, however, be al- 
lowed. It is from the hundred and eighth Psalm, 
' The same stone which the builders refused, is 
become the hecul-stone in the corner. This is the 
Lord's doingy and it is marvellous in our eyes^ 

VIII. 

Let us now give ear to the voice of a prophet, 
whose lowest accents were like the rushing of the 
blast before thunder, or, when highest, like the 
thunder itself, as it rolls along the lightning's 
track. What is the language of Isaiah } * The 
Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive^ and bear a son, and they shall 
call his name ImmanueU Again, ' Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given ; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his s/wulder, and his name 
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shall be called^ Wonderful^ Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his governmefit and peace there 
shall be no end J (Isa. ix. 6, 7.) Still more re- 
markable, as being personally particular, is the 
whole 53rd chapter of Isaiah's prophecies. A 
few lines of it may be transcribed as a reminder 
of the rest. * He Jiath no form, nor comeliness ; 
and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him^ . . . . ' He is despised and 
rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with griefs . . . . ' Surely he hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows' . . . . ' He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities! .... * He is brought as a lamb to tlie 
slaughter! .... ^ He made his grave with the 
wicked and with the rich in his death, because he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth! . . . . ' He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his arm! 
&c. 

Observe in what relates to the person of 
Messiah how the language of the prophet and of 
the psalmist respectively discriminates between 
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the spiritual and the corporeal characteristics of 
Christ : ' Full of grace are thy lipSy says the 
former, meaning, I presume, by * lips,^ voice, 
expression, doctrine ; whereas the latter describes 
him, with respect to his personal appearance, as 
having ' no forniy nor comeliness! Observe, more- 
over, what is told of the precursor, * The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.* 

Other prophetic testimonies follow in the 
track of Isaiah. Let not the words of Jeremiah 
be forgotten. In the 23rd chapter of his book 
they stand thus : ^ Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lordy that I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and 
sJiall execute judgment and justice in the earth! 
Some extracts from Daniel must close my pro- 
phetic chapter. A wonderful book is that which 
bears his name — ^wonderful in its historic as well 
as in its more spiritual character. Whatever 
clouds may have gathered round it in the ration- 
alistic schools, they have been effectually dis- 
persed by the pen of a learned and judicious 
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writer, high' in position at Oxford, and high in 
reputation everywhere. 



IX. 

That 'Daniel was truthful — that his book, 
though seemingly patched together, was really 
single in composition, and that the prophet was 
throughout its author in the Chaldee as well as 
in the Hebrew part — I readily accept on such 
esteemed authority. The historical events re- 
lated or referred to by Daniel are so limited in 
comparison with the prophetic and miraculous 
portions of his writing, that the whole presents 
to our minds at first sight the idea of a fanciful 
rather than that of a serious narrative. A closer 
inquiry and a wider spread of knowledge appear 
to warrant a very different opinion. This is the 
more important as the authenticity and credi- 
bility of the whole book are auxiliary to our 
reliance on that part which most concerns our 
faith in Jesus and the ultimate issue of Christ- 
ianity. To have it fairly made out by cogent 
reasoning, that, of the four great empires 
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shadowed out in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, three 
have undergone their predicted destinies, and 
that the prophecy relating to the fourth, though 
in part accomplished, has still a portion in re- 
serve, must be a continual source of satisfaction 
to the Christian world. To this we may add the 
vision vouchsafed to Daniel himself — the vision 
of the seventy weeks — at the close of which 
period the true Messiah, previously typified by 
the 'stone cut without hands, which smote the 
image .... became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth,' was ' cut off' .... ' causing the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease.' It is no 
matter of conjecture, but a fact, which may be 
confidently asserted, that events have come to 
pass in essential accordance with Daniel's fore- 
warning. We are thus encouraged to entertain 
* a sure and certain hope ' that in their final issue 
they will bring into full light the reality of his 
inspiration from above, and here the very words 
of the prophet may find a suitable and efficient 
place. 

^ In the days of these kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom^ which shall never be 
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destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to 
otJter people^ but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms y and it shall sta^id for 
ever! (Dan. li. 44.) .... * The greatness of tlie 
kingdom under the whole heaven shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom, is an everlasting kingdom, and all domi- 
nions shall serve and obey him! (Dan. vii. 2T!) 
. . . . ' From the going forth of the commandment 
to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah 
the Prince shall be seven weeks y and threescore and 
two weeks! (Dan. ix. 25.) 



X. 

In a collective point of view the prophecies 
relating to the eventual redemption of mankind 
by means of a Messiah, may be classed under 
the several heads of general, special, and per- 
sonal. Those of the first class belong to the 
earliest records of our race ; those of a personal 
kind stand out most prominently in the pages of 
Isaiah. Upon the whole, it would seem that the 
grand reinstating scheme of Providence was pur- 
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posely unfolded by degrees, either in deference 
to the increasing knowledge and expanding 
faculties of man, or according as fresh circum- 
stances gave occasion for some further step 
towards the conclusive revelation. Whichever 
of the two suppositions may be preferred, the 
graduation itself is impressive, as showing a 
continuous intention more apparent as time 
advanced, and ever fraught with unlimited 
benevolence. The presumption that such a 
scheme existed from the very beginning may, 
I imagine, be shown in some degree by argu- 
ment d priori^ and I have it in view to state my 
reasons for thinking so. 



XL 

Since we are indebted to the Old Testament 
for our knowledge of the prophecies, a few 
sentences may be well employed in developing 
the character of a scripture invested with such 
high and durable authority. To do this is only 
to redeem a pledge antecedently given, and to 
state more explicitly the grounds of an opinion 
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which in the passage referred to was little more 
than a passing allusion. I repeat my share in 
the conviction that apart from the question of 
their entire inspiration, the pages of the Bible 
possess, on the whole, indisputable claims on 
our reverence, and, as to essential points, on our 
submissive belief. 

Mankind from their very nature must even 
in barbarous times have had amongst them 
minds animated by a strong desire to find out 
the origin of their own being, and to trace back 
to its fountain-head that order of things by 
which they were surrounded. From their senses 
they derived the perception of all material ob- 
jects ; their instincts led them in some important 
respects to make a right use of the knowledge 
thus conveyed to them ; their faculties, when 
brought into full exercise, took a far wider range. 
Under their comprehensive influence the present 
became little more than a standing place for 
reviewing the past and penetrating the future. 
With the sole exception of the Bible, what book, 
or set of writings, calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of beings so highly gifted, does any 
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nation upon earth possess ? Competitive ac- 
counts of the origin and earlier stages of human 
existence may possibly have been swept away 
by the scythe of time or the destructive con- 
vulsions of nature ; but faint indeed, if they sur- 
vive at all, are the known traces of any such 
memorials. Egypt and China have their pre- 
tensions, of which, however, there is no proof 
sufficient to except them from the foregoing 
remark. Our curiosity on this, the most in- 
teresting of subjects, with the sole exception of 
our final destination, can only have recourse to 
the book of Genesis ; and there, if we encounter 
particulars which cannot be tested by our actual 
experience or habitual modes of thought, we also 
find a most impressive picture of all that in 
principle is most essential for us to know. The 
creation of the universe, including that of man, 
is there ascribed to one Supreme and Personal 
Intelligence. That self-existing Power is shown 
by acts to have attributes of which benevolence 
stands among the foremost, carrying with it 
obedience, as a necessary condition of its exer- 
cise, because the merciful system of an om- 
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nipotent and omniscient Being could not be 
realized without submission to His declared 
will on the part of creatures endued with the 
faculties of reason and conscience. 



XII. 

The attributes, by the way, of omniscience 
and omnipotence have been challenged by 
sceptics as being at variance with much in 
the conditions of life and the powers of nature 
which bear an appearance of evil. Even the 
benevolence of a Creator, to whom knowledge 
and power in full perfection are attributed, has 
been brought into question with reference to 
the supposed imperfections of our world, and 
the sufferings to which its inhabitants are ex- 
posed. It cannot be denied that the ordinary 
course of nature is at times interrupted by 
such destructive occurrences as storm and 
earthquake, flood and conflagration, or that 
animal life is subject in various degrees to 
pain and sickness, to the infirmities of age, to 
the terrible ravages of pestilence and famine, 
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that the weak are victims to the strong, and that 
nothing obvious to the senses is exempt from 
decay and final dissolution. But I venture to 
submit that admissions of this kind are far from 
being conclusive. 'Partial evil/ to use the 
words of a well-known poet, may in effect be 
' universal good.* One may reasonably presume 
that there are impossibilities in the relations of 
things as well as in the weakness of agents. The 
most powerful benevolence may have to select 
for the accomplishment of its purpose a prin- 
ciple, like that of gravitation, on which must 
depend the subordinate, but indispensable, parts 
of the scheme, and some, if not all, of those 
parts may derive from their obedience to the 
paramount law a bias attended with excep- 
tional consequences of local or temporary evil. 
If this be so, it must be allowed to carry with it a 
certain limitation of omnipotence, but only as to 
the means of accomplishment, and not to the pre- 
judice of any intended and ultimate result The 
human architect in building a house endeavours 
to combine the three main points of security, 
convenience, and appearance ; but what is re- 
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quired for one of them may be attainable only 
by curtailing in some degree the completeness 
of the others. In vegetatibn, that lovely de- 
partment of nature, what more delightful than 
the union of colour, scent, and flavour ? But che- 
mists inform us that the same element lies at 
the root of those attractions, and whenever one 
of them is raised to stronger effect by artificial 
culture, the others fall off in proportion. These 
instances are cited merely to show that in sundry 
fields, both of nature and of art, relations exist 
which have the effect of throwing more or less 
into shade the component qualities of an object 
when any one of them in particular acquires a 
marked ascendancy. 

In logic and in science we are taught to 
argue from the known to the unknown. Is 
it then unreasonable to infer from what the 
visible objects of creation send up to our senses, 
and through them to our understanding, that 
the word omnipotence must be taken as limited 
to the extent suggested above, and conse- 
quently that benevolence itself issuing from 
an Almighty source can only attain its purpose 
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in full by the occasional use of means attended 
with temporary pain or other kinds of evil ? 



XIII. 

What is thus to be said of omnipotence 
applies, even perhaps with greater force, to the 
cognate attribute of omniscience. Unlimited 
knowledge cannot fail to appreciate beforehand 
the ultimate result as well as the means required 
for its attainment An eminent writer has pro- 
nounced knowledge to be power, but he spoke 
of power as exercised by man, and in that sense, 
no doubt, his opinion was correct. But with all 
becoming reverence we may conceive of Divine 
power as differing from Divine knowledge, in so 
far as the former has to deal with effects modified 
by their relation to a ruling principle, whereas 
the latter is an attribute independent of action, 
and consequently not subject to any considera- 
tions derived from it. 

The Creator, therefore, being omniscient, 
must have known in what respects the condi- 
tions of His creation would prove inadequate. 
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and, €t prioriy it is natural to suppose that His 
inherent benevolence would provide a remedy 
for the defect, in what manner unavoidable has 
been already explained, in so far as explanation 
on such a subject is consistent with becoming 
reverence. 

Grand, indeed, were these ideas, forming, as 
we may presume, the foundations of that un- 
paralleled fabric which is gradually foreshadowed 
in the Old, and realised to the comfort of mil- 
lions in the New Testament. They usher us 
into a palace of wonders. Creation, its expand- 
ing progress from the inanimate to the vegetable, 
to the animal, to the reasoning life in man, re-* 
fleeting the image of his Maker — the manifesta- 
tion of God not only in His works, but in person 
— the fall and doom of His most favoured crea- 
tures — the hope, however faint and far-distant, 
springing from the bosom of despair — the uni- 
versal degradation of mankind till piety took 
refuge in a single breast — the deluge — the 
renewal of our race under promises — the dis- 
persion of its increasing numbers — the origin of 
the chosen people — the miraculous accomplish- 
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ment of their predicted greatness — and from the 
very days of their hold on Divine favour, the 
promulgation, we may almost call it, of a creed 
embracing the whole of mankind, and opening 
to all the gates of everlasting life. 



XIV. 

Such is the backbone, as we may figuratively 
term it, of the Scriptural narrative. How are 
we to account for a series of events not less 
wonderful in its course than sublime in its ori- 
gin ? How came it to pass that one small comer 
of the earth should alone have given birth to so 
pure and exalted an idea of the Creative Power, 
or that one very small and otherwise insignificant 
portion of the earth's inhabitants should have 
maintained through so many ages a faith which 
placed them in a state of invidious separation, 
and often of perilous hostility, with all their 
neighbours } Does the world's history present 
another example of such consistency in the 
origin and issue of a long succession of events, 
and also in the relation of those events to 
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each other, though in some instances wearing an 
appearance the reverse of their ultimate effect, 
and retaining in the very cup of wrath an 
element of revival, which not only repaired the 
mischiefs of apostasy, but operated in favour of 
the predestined revelation I 



XV. 

No time is specified as having been that of 
the creation. We read that in the beginning, 
whenever that was, the creative act was the act 
of God, and that the elements then created were 
not at once brought into order. The duration 
of the chaotic period is not recorded. It may 
have occupied an indefinite number of ages. 
But we are told that the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. Such movement 
implied an ulterior purpose, which was probably 
brought into action when the Almighty said, 
^ Let there be light T The under- workings of 
the Spirit were not manifested till then. What 
followed.? A succession of objects marked by 
a significant graduation, and tending by a chain 

D 
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of consequences to the profit of mankind, sinful 
indeed, but nevertheless the crowning point of 
the creation. 

XVI. 

Looking through the letter to the spirit and 
effective meaning of the Biblical compositions, 
where but in them do we find an explanation of 
what is termed evil in this world ? In a material 
sense, the calamity of the place or of the hour — 
the event that brings down misery upon a whole 
district, and plunges its inhabitants into a sea of 
blood and tears — may prove in the sequel a 
source of happiness to millions — the starting- 
point of a great prosperity. But moral evil — 
the evil resulting from sin — has no such com- 
pensation, and ' the strength of sin is the law '— 
the law being God's will, and sin any act know- 
ingly opposed to it. But the Scriptures, in 
showing this, show also the infinity of Divine 
mercy, by foreshadowing the advent of a Re- 
deemer, destined in the fulness of time to crush 
the serpent's head. Pregnant with awful and 
yet with hopeful thoughts is this primeval truth 
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which in Genesis is draped out in attractive 
colours, and forms in fact the kernel, so to say, 
of the forbidden fruit. 

To the Bible we must have recourse for the 
sublimest conceptions of the Godhead : first, as 
to its unity; then as to its personal nature; then 
again as to the variety, perfection, and character 
of its attributes; and out of this infinite gran- 
deur an awful holiness, a stern though ever 
open beneficence, and truthfulness incapable of 
change. 

Nor do the Sacred Writings disclose the 
mere existence and creative action of the Al- 
mighty, but exhibit with unmistakable clearness 
the relation in which the most favoured class of 
His creatures stand towards Him ; namely, those 
of dependence, devotion, and gratitude, with 
their respective duties, whether of exclusive 
worship, of submissive affection, or of unswerv- 
ing rectitude. These matters of supreme im- 
portance may be sometimes conveyed to the 
apprehension in forms of indirect or allegorical 
meaning; but the inner spirit breaks through 
the integument, and makes, perhaps, from that 
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circumstance a more effective impression on the 
mind. 

XVII. 

It may be said that in the historical records 
of all countries reverence for the Deity, however 
misconceived, is more or less displayed ; but 
among the peculiarities of the Old Testament 
is the constant, undoubting reference of every- 
thing, almost without exception, to the supreme 
authority of God. Ordinances, enterprises, con- 
quests, humiliations, wrathful inflictions, com- 
passionate recoveries — all these, and more, are 
made to originate expressly in the Divine will. 
An ever-wakeful Providence presides over the 
march of events, and the history of a people, 
long since dispersed and disestablished, but still 
held together by the cord of religious insti- 
tutions, stands prominently out in the varied 
character of its successive dispensations. 

The earlier parts of the Bible, as we all 
know, contain repeated accounts of the most 
extraordinary events, of miraculous actions, of 
Divine interpositions ; of things, in short, which 
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are not only without example in our days, but 
which the scientific explorers of nature find it 
difficult to reconcile with the phenomena of 
their researches. The most incredulous philoso- 
pher must, however, be struck with the confidence 
of tone, and sometimes with the circumstantial 
form of narrative, with which the most as- 
tonishing occurrences are related, and so related 
as to command the belief of successive genera- 
tions, and to be welded into the whole tissue 
of a nation's existence. The description of the 
deluge and its attendant circumstances is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable instance of these 
peculiarities. Much, however, as they still leave 
to faith, traditions in other countries than Pales- 
tine, and even some natural vestiges of a wide- 
spread destruction caused by an outbreak of 
waters, appear to offer concurrent testimony, 
far, indeed, from conclusive in itself, but at least 
sufficient to forbid a hasty imputation of false- 
hood to the Mosaic narrative. 
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XVIII. 

Notwithstanding the exclusive patriotism 
which marked so strongly the character of the 
Israelites, notwithstanding the habitual state of 
interested hostility, which they cherished towards 
their foreign neighbours, the result in some cases 
of a Divine promise, in others of fear, in all of 
religious faith, there are traces of humanity 
superior to the general practice of Asia, in their 
laws and institutions, as set forth in the sacred 
volume. The kindly reception of strangers, the 
establishment of cities of refuge, the periodical 
emancipation of slaves, the social position of 
women, the considerate treatment of cattle, are 
all expressive signs of a sentiment or principle, 
call it as you will, which recommends the Bible 
to civilized countries at every period, and 
strengthens its title to the highest place in their 
confidence. These instances, be it remembered, 
of a large and liberal policy, taken out of the 
range of custom, and fixed as portions of a 
system of law, were rules of conduct enforced 
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with the sanction of religion amongst a very 
limited population, whose minds might well be 
narrowed by their persuasion of being a chosen 
people, and the fact of their being separated 
from all others by a rampart of forms and cere- 
monies prescribed by Divine authority. We 
cannot overlook the fact that wholesale acts of 
cruelty appear from time to time in the Scrip- 
ture narrative, but they may fairly be ascribed 
to individual wilfulness, departing from the 
spirit of the Law, and not by any means to the 
character of the Law itself 

This tribute to the comparative humanity of 
the Jewish laws may require some degree of 
reserve. There was, at least, one case of extreme 
severity in that code. The penalty for uncircum- 
cision was death ; and in some instances a milder 
temperament appears to have marked the legis- 
lation of Egypt We should not, however, 
forget that circumcision was part of the Divine 
Covenant with Abraham, and therefore the 
omission of that rite may have been regarded 
by Moses as an act of open rebellion to the 
will of God. 

The Old Testament being essentially a recodr 
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and representative of all that in origin, history, 
legislation, manners, and creed, belonged to that 
people, the coincidence therein of such thorough 
exclusiveness with marks so striking of a large 
and liberal humanity stamps it with a character, 
which, to say the least, harmonizes with the 
highest claim attached to it by national opinion. 
More than this, the kindred character, both 
of the Book and of the people, bears every 
appearance of being traceable to that concep- 
tion of the Deity, which has given to a province, 
or little more than a province, of Syria, an amount 
of moral influence superior to that of Rome, 
with all its territorial conquests ; of Greece, with 
all its glories of art and literature, of oratory, 
science, and philosophy. The light, thrown by 
these peculiarities, each reciprocally on the other, 
might lead us far, but the mere statement of 
them is sufficient for the object at present in view. 



XIX. 



Considering the length of time occupied by 
the several writings which form, when taken 
collectively, the Old Testament, it is not only 
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remarkable, but simply wonderful, that the same 
golden thread of consistency should be visible 
throughout. Like the Nile, whose fountain- 
head even now is an object of conjecture rather 
than of knowledge, it illuminates the whole 
space through which it passes, and assimilates 
the successive parts, notwithstanding their na- 
tural diversity, with its continuous fructifying 
course. To offer examples of this inspiring and 
inspired quality of the Sacred Book would be 
unjust to the millions who enjoy a household 
acquaintance with its contents. I admit that 
parts of it here and there lie open to objec- 
tion. What of that } It is not too much to 
say that in every product of nature there is 
something which may be set aside with- 
out injury to its usefulness ; nay, more, which 
must in numberless ways be cast off before 
that usefulness can be realized. Even the 
diamond must be stripped of its rough exterior 
before it can shine out with the fulness of its 
latent brilliancy. Now, what is nature but the 
work of God, and is it not therefore folly to de- 
preciate the ark or tabernacle of holiness be- 
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cause it partakes of the imperfection belonging 
to the substance of its construction ? Is the 
soul of man the less a living spirit because it is 
associatied with a body subject to decay ? 

XX. 

Much as my argument thus far has been 
swollen by the requirements of the subject, I am 
unwilling to pass on without noticing one more 
important characteristic of the Bible, namely, 
the candour which pervades it from beginning 
to end. There is no appearance of concealment 
used as a tribute to national vanity. The in- 
firmities, the humiliations, nay, even the crimes, 
of individuals admired for their high qualities, 
or renowned for their achievements, are stated 
without reserve, and sometimes visited with just 
reproach. The nation itself, when failing in its 
duties, or false to its convictions, is neither shel- 
tered from them by the annalist, nor flattered 
by the voice of prophecy into a state of self- 
excusing complacency. Frank and faithful 
alike to the causes of hard affliction and the 
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means of penitential recovery, are the recorsd 
of the one and the anticipations of the others. 
It cannot be necessary to cite in full the cases 
of Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, and Jeroboam, 
to say nothing of the patriarchal deceptions. 
But it may be worth while to ask how it is that 
such notable peculiarities, such elements of 
conscientious truthfulness can pervade the Bible 
without suggesting, in concert with other cir- 
cumstances, a conviction of its Divine origin, 
and the perception of a final purpose bene- 
ficial to mankind ? It might by possibility 
be said that they were the natural results of the 
Jewish belief in a Supreme Intelligence pos- 
sessing all the attributes of perfect self-existing 
power ; but whence came the knowledge of that 
perfection, as entertained by defective beings in 
the midst of objects suggesting at every moment 
ideas of incompleteness and decay, if not from 
God Himself, the source of all knowledge, the 
first, the final, cause of all dependent things ? 
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XXI. 

Such may surely be taken as a fajr account 
of the Book, the Book of books, in the most 
striking features of its earlier and largest di- 
vision. Its literary merits alone would place it 
high among the records of human thought, in 
some respects it may be affirmed, on their 
pinnacle. All the excellencies of composition 
crop out in various parts of the collection from a 
stubborn and rugged surface, through the mists 
of time, and the uncertain medium of translation. 

Science, I imagine, owes but little to the 
Hebrew writers. Their science lay in recogni- 
tion of the First Cause, and not in the in- 
vestigation of secondary causes. Their poetry 
was deficient in the graces of metrical harmony, 
but in the powers of original conception, and un- 
fettered grasp, it is equal, and often more than 
equal, to the noblest flights of their pagan con- 
temporaries. In one, perhaps the most generally 
effective, of literary qualities, they especially 
excel. They have left no examples of the known 
conventional forms of tragedy and comedy, but the 
dramatic principle seems to have been instinctive 
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to their modes of composition. Now, what do 
we mean by the dramatic principle if not the 
abstract idea of that which may be fairly ex- 
pressed by representative reality ? Here, then, we 
perceive another sign of habitual truthfulness in 
the character and writings of those who either 
expounded their religious doctrines to the He- 
brew population, or recorded the events of their 
national history. Though marks of general 
truthfulness do not constitute truth as to any 
particular dogma or statement of fact, they go 
far to encourage confidence, and to overcome 
our disinclination to accept at once as fact any 
unexpected novelty of a superhuman or very 
extraordinary kind. They smooth the road 
towards belief, and ought in reason to have 
that effect. We listen with pardonable incre- 
dulity to any unusual statement resting on the 
authority of a person notorious for invention or 
exaggeration. Ought we not, therefore, in sim- 
ple consistency, to throw the claims of general 
truthfulness into the scale of judgment when- 
ever any matter of importance new or unusual 
merits our consideration.^ 
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XXII. 

The Old Testament, although it may fitly be 
termed the cradle of Christianity, differs, it is 
well known, most essentially in certain capital 
respects, from the supreme revelation which 
succeeded it. Not only does the teaching of 
Jesus contrast strongly with the Levitical law, 
the former being as remarkable for its simplicity 
as the latter for the number of its feasts and 
onerous ceremonies, but the purely spiritual 
character of the one flies off, as it were, from the 
heavier elements of the other. In both, no 
doubt, there shines the prominent duty of pleas- 
ing God, but the fruits of .obedience promised 
respectively in both, differ as much as the future 
from the present world. 

Notwithstanding these dissimilar, or rather 
in appearance opponent qualities, the New 
Testament came in due season to be grafted 
on the Old. The records, laws, and customs of 
the Hebrew tribes, which had answered the 
Divine purpose of keeping that population, in 
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part at least, free from the hateful sin of idolatry, 
and making it, in figurative language, the guar- 
dian casket of a priceless jewel, became at last 
the means of giving effect to the great scheme 
of redemption. What there was of spiritual in 
the Jewish institutions assumed in time an uni- 
versal form, including the pagan world. The 
bigoted hatred of those who could see in the 
Saviour of Mankind only a poor blaspheming 
mechanic, proved to be the cause of that con- 
summation of the final sacrifice which brought 
eternal life once more within the reach of 
humanity. Those who have the most ordinary 
acquaintance with the Sacred Volume cannot 
but know that its pages contain many other 
outpourings of that Spirit, which, kindled by 
faith in God, anticipated events other than those 
of a religious cast. Circumstances which re- 
garded the temporal condition of the people 
were objects of prophecy long before the event, 
and the event as recorded in history answered 
to the prophecy. Under this head may be 
classed the call of Abraham, the prosperity of 
Ishmael, the promised land, the sojourn of more 
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than four centuries in Egypt, the Babylonian 
captivity, and other events which it were idle to 
specify here. 



XXIII. 

It is not only with respect to its many 
instances of accomplished prophecy that the 
Hebrew history commands our interest and 
wonder. The beginning and succession of links 
in that historic chain carries with it so much 
of an unusual and peculiar cast, that, inde- 
pendent of any insight into futurity, the records 
of fact would alone stamp the Jewish nation 
with a singularity belonging to no other people. 
This, no doubt, was meant. Look at the 23rd 
chapter of Numbers. What says Balaam of the 
Israelites } * Lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be numbered among the nations.* 
A series of generations springing out of two 
individuals well stricken in years is no common 
circumstance. Such, however, was the origin of 
the Israelites as a nation. The name, indeed, 
was applied to them subsequently; but they 
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looked upon Abraham as their first progenitor, 
nor was the cause of his pre-eminence lost sight 
of when, after many intervening ages, the great 
apostle of the Gentiles preached the doctrine of 
salvation by faith. Notwithstanding the fluc- 
tuations of their conduct, and the vicissitudes 
of their condition, the Chosen People were more 
or less faithful to their grand conception of the 
Deity, and to that idea of a Divine guidance 
which naturally suggested the expectation of 
some glorious triumph in the end. Alike when 
David danced before the ark, when Solomon 
displayed his glory in the ' noiseless fabric,* and 
when the weeping captives refused to sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land, their hearts were 
never estranged from the true God, their affec- 
tions still dwelt in the land of His promise. In 
these paramount respects, and also in others, 
which followed from the ruling principle, there 
was that "marked consistency which we have 
already noticed, between the character of the 
people, the course of their policy, the spirit of 
their laws, and the genius of their literature. 
In each division there is a specialty which 
indicates purpose; in their combination we 

E 
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recognise a corresponding earnestness which 
tells upon the judgment even to conviction. 



XXIV. 

We must here go back for a moment to 
the beginning, even to the very germ of the 
nation. An individual of high social position, 
having no equal in point of faith, became in 
his old age the father of a son, who in his 
turn gave birth to a large patriarchal family. 
This family, compelled by a severe scarcity, 
migrated into another country, and finally, after 
some interesting vicissitudes, settled there on 
lands which kept them separate from the native 
population. More than four centuries elapsed, 
when, greatly increased in numbers, a nation, 
giant-like, groaning under the intolerable exac- 
tions of task-masters, who feared their increasing 
strength and eventual resistance, they appealed 
to God for redress, and found a deliverer in the 
person of him who slew the Midianite. Favoured 
by Jehovah, and led by His appointed servant, 
they retraced the path of their ancestors, and, 
after vindicating their claim to the promise by 
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struggling through inconceivable difficulties, ob- 
tained a fixed code of laws, which continued to 
hold them separate for treasuring the seed and 
dispersing the fruit of an universal blessing. 
With that extraordinary system of legislation, 
the Israelites also obtained possession of a land 
which fully repaid their preparatory sacrifices, 
and which even to this hour is visited with en- 
thusiasm by travellers from remote countries. 
There it was that Jesus, the true Messiah, began 
His mortal career ; there entered upon His spot- 
less ministry; and there upon the Cross com- 
pleted the one last sacrifice by which we hope 
to attain a life of unbroken happiness. 

This, surely, is a wonderful and unparalleled 
succession of events! Add to it, as before 
stated, that sublime conception of the Deity, 
which filled the minds even of those who pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Hebrew people, 
and that persistent expectation which to this 
very day supplies a knot of union to their 
scattered remnant, and we cannot fail to 
see the hand of Providence throughout. The 
utmost of human contrivance has no such reach. 

We must presume a necessity for ^ maris 
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first disobedience^ and a consequent obligation 
in the bosom of unlimited benevolence to 
redress the calamity. Such in substance ap- 
pears to be the instruction conveyed to us by 
St. John the Evangelist, in the preliminary 
verses of his Gospel. Omnipotence itself may 
be conceived to have reasons for employing 
particular means with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of an appointed purpose. A single 
family, a separate people, a land of promise, 
a country of small extent, a divine system of 
law, together with a visible guidance and pro- 
phetic illumination, were obviously, perhaps 
even needfully conducive to its conservation 
and ultimate fulfilment. The elements of 
obstruction abounded on all sides from first 
to last. The streaming water of life, by its 
confinement to a narrow channel, acquired a 
degree of strength which it never could have 
attained by diffusion. I would add that the 
frequent and sometimes extensive apostasy of 
the Jewish tribes, shows how great was the 
difficulty of preserving a pure knowledge of 
the true God, and realising the intended effect 
of that knowledge. 
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XXV. 

We have now to enter upon a new phase in 
that apparently broken, but really connected, 
tissue of marvels leading up to a result of un- 
exampled grandeur and infinite benevolence. 
The long interval of nearly five centuries which 
followed between the close of the prophetic 
period and the birth of Jesus was a time but 
little calculated to cherish the traditional re- 
liances of Palestine. It was one, with few 
exceptions, of misrule, corruption, invasion, 
subjugation, and wholesale calamity. Every 
neighbouring power in turn appears to have 
attacked Jerusalem, often deluging its streets 
with blood. The noble efforts made on behalf 
of their country by warriors and patriots of the 
Maccabee family shed sometimes a brilliant 
gleam over the desolated territory, but without 
any permanent effect. The Jews in general had 
fallen off from the strict observance of their 
peculiar rites. They had formed connexions 
and entertained habitual intercourse with hea- 
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thens who were wholly destitute of any parti- 
cipation in their peculiar traditions and religious 
observances. That special seat of holiness, the . 
reconstructed Temple, was no longer open to 
the national worship of Jehovah, The very 
Holy of Holies had been polluted by the 
entrance of armed idolaters. Even the relief, 
which Palestine at length obtained, was an igno- 
minious repose under Roman sway ; and while 
that country was a mere province of the great 
empire, it owed to a Herod, miscalled Great, the 
completion, as it would seem, of the Temple, 
and with it the renewal of the Levitical worship, 
and the reading of Scripture in open synagogue. 
From these leading circumstances of the 
time in question, sketched with every regard to 
accuracy of statement, some very probable idea 
may be inferred of the mental and moral con- 
dition of the Jewish people when our Divine 
Redeemer was manifested in the flesh. In all 
classes there must have been, more or less, a 
lowering consciousness of dependence on a 
foreign power, alien to them in the most im- 
portant respects. Their sense of national dig- 
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nity could not have been much above zero. We 
may presume that the knowledge of their pecu- 
liar antecedents had gradually decayed amongst 
the masses without their acquiring any substi- 
tutes of wider range from other less sanctified 
quarters. Ignorance, loss of character, and cor- 
ruption could hardly fail to throw them gene- 
rally into the extremes of either mob-reckless- 
ness or intolerant bigotry. There existed, no 
doubt, at the same time in and about Jerusalem, 
as in other cities, a numerous light-hearted 
populace, susceptible of hasty impressions from 
any side, and prone alike to form an enthusiastic 
following, or to take part in a cruel persecution. 
The country also, it is clear, had no lack of 
multitudes, whose curiosity was easily excited, 
for whom every novelty had a special charm 
and upon whom a miracle was sure to exert a 
more than legitimate influence. Even among 
the higher and more educated classes there was 
more of the pride of ritualism than of the spirit 
of genuine religion. One point, if not alone, yet 
In single prominence, would seem to have found 
an ark amidst the waters of calamity which had 
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overflowed the land of promise. The belief in 
one supreme and personal Deity was still pre- 
dominant in the Hebrew mind. Together with 
that essential article of faith, it is notorious that 
an expectation of some great Deliverer, Christ, 
or Messiah, prevailed in various degrees through- 
out the Jewish population ; nor, indeed, was the 
contemporary race of Pagans without some sha- 
dowy idea of an approaching advent, pregnant 
with advantage either to their own country or to 
mankind at large. 

This picture, or rather sketch of a picture, 
would be too evidently incomplete if mention 
were not made of that smaller, but very signi- 
ficant, class of persons, who quietly and unobtru- 
sively in their respective circles maintained the 
old religion in a true spirit of unshaken faith 
and devout resignation. Of such, it may be 
presumed, were the families, for instance, of 
Mary, Joseph, Zacharias, and Elisabeth, which 
the general relaxation of morals and faith had 
not reached. Reading of the Scriptures still 
prevailed in the principal synagogues, and com- 
menting thereon was not improbably the prac- 
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tice of such families, to whom the appearance of 
the Messiah a little sooner or a little later could 
hardly fail to be a matter of habitual belief. 
Whether their conception of Him was derived 
from the prophetic anticipations, or from the 
actual circumstances of His birth, it differed 
essentially from that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. The reality, which was a huge stumbling- 
block to the formalists, became a facility to their 
acceptance of Jesus in His Divine character by 
the less prejudiced portion of the people. 



XXVI. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
demands a passing notice at this point. Those 
Jews who returned to the city of David from the 
Babylonish captivity belonged almost exclusively 
to the two tribes which constituted the kingdom 
of Judah. The dispersion of the ten tribes, which 
are distinguished in history by the names of 
Israel and Israelites, had taken place some time 
before, and what in course of time became of 
them is still a mystery. A few scattered 
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individuals, or it may be families, separated 
from the mass of those tribes, were perhaps 
intermingled with the returning population, 
but it does not appear that they were in 
sufficient numbers to be marked as a distinct 
class. On the whole, it may be stated as an 
historical fact, that the people in whose ranks 
the man Jesus grew up were remnants of the 
Judah tribes, as distinguished from those of 
Israel, and therefore that the blood of our cru- 
cified Redeemer lies emphatically on their heads, 
and that the Jews, found almost everywhere in 
our time, — dispersed generally, but segregated 
into local communities, and till of late degraded, 
despised, and persecuted, are their unchanged 
and unmistakable descendants. 



XXVII. 

We have now to consider the Saviour Him- 
self — the Saviour in His human character alone. 
Did the circumstances of His royal descent. 
His condition, His person. His character, His 
life and doctrine, respond to those scriptural 
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prophecies which had announced the advent 
of a Messiah in fulness of time ? ' Let us call 
to mind that nothing could be well more 
humble than His birth. Wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and lying in a manger! His 
nominal father earning his livelihood by follow- 
ing the trade of a carpenter! It is reasonable 
to suppose that His own calling was the same 
as Joseph's from the end of His boyhood to the 
beginning of His ministry. To live from hand 
to mouth was His adopted condition. The 
companions of His youth could hardly have 
been other than those of similar position. That 
He was deeply conversant with the Scriptures 
there can be no doubt. The famous scene in 
the Temple, where His 'sorrowing* parents found 
Him when missing at the age of twelve, leaves 
us without a doubt on this matter. In point of 
education and intercourse with others it does not 
appear that He had any more signal advantage. 
We have no surer guide than mere conjecture 
as to His pursuits or occupations during the 
eighteen or twenty years which immediately 
preceded the commencement of His public 
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ministry. The silence of the Gospels in that 
respect goes far to convince us that the interval 
presented nothing on His part to attract any 
attention beyond that of His family and their 
nearest connexions. Out of that circle there 
may have been little more than a confused 
remembrance of some extraordinary incidents 
relating to a child, whose identity had fallen out 
of notice, and whose obscurity it was natural for 
the parents to encourage as an escape from im- 
pending dangers. It is recorded of Mary, our 
Lord's mother, as an exceptional circumstance, 
that she *kept all these sayings in her heart! 
What we are told beside on the same authority 
is that the adolescent Redeemer 'increased in 
wisdom and in stature^ and also ^ in favour with 
God and man! We learn from His own lips, 
child as He then was, that He felt and knew 
His own appointed mission: * Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father's business?' When 
later in the synagogue of Nazareth He applied the 
prophetic Scripture to Himself for the first time 
in public, the sentiment excited thereby among 
His audience was not that of repugnance to a 
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continued pretension, but of surprise and disgust 
that Joseph the carpenter's son, known merely 
as such in the whole neighbourhood, should dare 
to lay claim to a distinction so highly dispro- 
portioned to His social position. 



XXVIII. 

Considering the immense reputation acquired 
by Jesus in so brief a time, it is somewhat re- 
markable that so little, or rather nothing, should 
have been recorded of His bodily appearance. 
Particular accounts of His words. His actions, 
and his sufferings, are in our hands, notwith- 
standing the lapse of eighteen centuries, but we 
search in vain for any description of His fea- 
tures or other personal lineaments. That the 
more substantive contemporary arts, which have 
done so much even for ordinary celebrities, 
should have left without record the outward 
form and countenance of the most wonderful 
person who ever lived on earth is easily under- 
stood when we bear in mind the country of His 
birth and the nation whose customs formed the 
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mould of his existence as to material things. 
The very omission in literary records of such 
homage to paramount merit and vast renown, 
suggests the inference that our Saviour's ap- 
pearance in the flesh was of the most ordinary 
kind, and wholly void of those external at- 
tractions, which so often command admiration, 
and serve to explain unusual influence or success. 
Moreover, there may have been, indeed most 
probably there was, a Divine intention in the 
refusal of these engaging qualities to Jesus. 
His mission was entirely spiritual ; He pro- 
claimed the resurrection of the body, it is true, 
but of the body glorified. He addressed Himself 
exclusively to the moral part of our nature, 
and it was by the purity, the comprehensiveness, 
and the benevolence of His doctrine that He 
endeavoured to regenerate and beatify mankind. 
It was, therefore, to the heart, not to the face ; 
to the mind, not to the body, that we were to 
look for the representative expression of those 
great principles which lie at the bottom of 
Christianity, and constitute its crowning appeal to 
our faith. That He was supremely gifted in these 
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respects, there are many impressive indications. 
His preaching carried with it an authority which 
in sundry instances commanded a submissive 
attention before it obtained a conclusive assent. 
It is stated that He spoke ' as never man spake 
before^ His manner was gentle, but significant 
and commanding; His countenance, however 
plain, was, no doubt, susceptible of expression 
in all its varieties ; His voice, we cannot doubt, 
had suitable tones for any occasion ; the rebuke 
of His eye was terrible ; His compassion over- 
flowed in tears. These particulars, though not 
formally set down, may be deduced incidentally 
from various passages in the New Testament. 
The reader need hardly be reminded that some 
of His earliest disciples forsook their previous 
employments and followed Him at once, as if 
His injunctions were the commands of power, 
and refusal to obey them a punishable offence. 



XXIX. 

Our next object of inquiry is the conduct of 
the Jewish youth thus remarkably circumstanced. 
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There are not two opinions about it : Evangelists 
and Apostles all agree in the same account of 
it. Opponents have found nothing in its private, 
nothing in its public, portion to censure or even 
to insinuate to its disadvantage. We have it 
on the authority of St. Luke that after the well- 
known scene in the Temple, Jesus * went down 
with them (his parents) and was subject unto them' 
Let us bear in mind that when our Lord passed 
from His period of private into tjiat of His 
public life, He was still at a susceptible age, 
alive to the passions of our nature, and at the 
same time exposed to the malignity of jealous 
or bigoted censurers. He came, nevertheless, 
out of that twofold ordeal unsullied by the 
breath of scandal, or, as far as we know, by the 
slightest rumour of an imputed weakness. The 
whole course of His ministry displayed an uni- 
form tissue of the highest qualities conferred by 
the Almighty on mankind. Benevolence, un- 
rivalled courage, humility, wisdom, charity in 
its broadest sense, devotion to the will of God, 
entire holiness, and a total absence of self, were 
manifest, as occasion served, in every word and 
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action of His life. Observe, moreover, the con- 
trasts of quality exhibited in one individual, 
meekness and intrepidity, righteousness and hu- 
mility, for instance, and finally the exhaustive 
union of virtues in a poor labourer of limited 
education, relying on Providence for his daily 
bread. Oh ! what perfection of conduct and 
example ! With a full knowledge of its at- 
tendant agonies He accepted a death of violence 
and shame, and even in the last excruciating 
hours, prayed for His tormentros, comforted the 
repentant thief, and bequeathed His mother to 
the loving care of a devoted adherent. 



XXX. 

And then the length, and breadth, and depth, 
and height of His doctrine, — a doctrine which 
harmonized the Mosaic law with the final re- 
velation, which reconciled the Creator to His 
reasoning creation, and embraced a world with- 
out limitations of person, time, or space. The 
Gospel histories leave no doubt as to Christ's 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the 

F 
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Old Testament, with the Psalms of David, and the 
books of prophecy in particular. He evidently 
identified Himself with the Messiah of those 

m 

Scriptures, but certainly not with the Messiah of 
their Pharisaical interpreters. The guidance of 
a Divine hand appears in this discrepancy. The 
contempt entertained by Scribe and Pharisee for 
so humble a claimant as Jesus Christ led to the 
atonement of the cross, — to the consummation 
of that sacrifice which was an essential part of 
the great scheme of redemption. It led also in 
part to that popular persuasion which was ex- 
pressed by the title of King given by acclama- 
tion to Him who made His public entry into 
Jerusalem according to the language of the pro- 
phet : * Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek and sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass.' 

While on this point of doctrine, I would call 
attention to a difference of no small importance 
between the tenets of the Old and those of the 
New Testament In the former there was no 
distinct assurance of a second life, nothing which 
proclaimed a resurrection from the grave. This 
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is the more remarkable, because there is reason 
to believe that in leaving Egypt the Israelites 
were fully acquainted with the doctrines of the 
soul's immortality and man's responsibility here- 
after. The temporal benefits of righteousness, 
that is, of strict obedience to the law, were alone 
assigned to the descendants of the patriarchs, to 
those who received in their persons the mark of 
Jehovah's covenant with Abraham. Prophecy, 
indeed; pointed to benefits which were to extend 
to the world of Gentiles by virtue of the Mes- 
siah's mission, and elsewhere a few detached 
passages of ancient scripture intimate the pos- 
sibility of something to come hereafter, but they 
were not sufficiently patent to be identified with 
the blessings of Christianity. 

XXXI. 

Taking into view the other great forms of 
religion in this world of ours, we have no fear of 
finding the doctrine promulgated by Jesus over- 
topped by any one of them. Sceptics even have 
allowed that it leaves no room for any other 
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creed adapted to the spiritual wants of the hu- 
man mind. In fact, it towers above all others 
in essential points. The only religion of wide 
adoption, established within the Christian era, is 
taken in a great degree from our canonical 
Scriptures. What is new in it has no founda- 
tion other than the assertions of its author. Far 
from having the breadth and depth of Christ- 
ianity, its charities are restricted to those who 
profess it ; it was propagated by the sword, 
and instead of having a spiritual self-denial for 
its platform, it had conquest and temporal 
power as means of success, and a carnal para- 
dise for its ultimate attraction. Of the very few 
systematic, national religions which preceded 
the birth of Christ with the merit of repudiating 
idolatry, three only may be thought to have 
bid for the sanction of an express revelation. 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome had no religious sys- 
tem attributed to any known legislator. Con- 
fucius moved altogether in a moral and in- 
tellectual sphere. The pretensions of the Great 
Lama, whatever they were, may be left to the 
curiosity of travellers in the remote regions of 
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Tartary. Budh, Brahma, the Magi, and the 
Parsees, or worshippers of the sun, may be 
named as completing the catalogue. Of these 
the only teachers of high morality were the two 
first mentioned, and their theological creeds are 
too extravagant to command our respect. The 
Magi appear to have been little more than ma- 
gicians, as the well-known term of magic would 
seem to imply. As for the Parsees, they wor- 
shiped the great source of light in our celestial 
system, and on that account are not likely to 
have asserted any claim to inspiration, though 
we may charitably suppose that the grand 
luminary was adored by them as an emblem of 
its Creator. It may occur to some one that, 
although in point of form rather than substance, 
the religious creed of Scandinavia ought not to 
be omitted here, but in truth the elements of 
that exploded mythology are too wild to require 
any argumentative notice. 
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XXXII. 

Let us pause here awhile, and by means of a 
summary of what precedes bring into a more 
concentred light the progress, if any, we have 
made towards the establishment of our intended 
conclusion. We hope to have shown that there 
is reasonable evidence of a Providential scheme 
for the ultimate redemption of mankind, dating 
from the earliest period of recorded time ; that 
as instruments for accomplishing the plan, an 
individual, a family, a race were selected ; that 
a nation springing from them was set and kept 
apart for the preservation of the true faith, as 
to worship, and also as to promise ; that pro- 
phets from among the same people successively 
announced the reign of a Messiah, descending 
from the stock of David and Abraham, and 
exhibiting certain characteristic features of body, 
mind, and condition, that in the fulness of time, 
by which is meant a time when circumstances, 
both social and political, concurred, as foreseen, 
to favour the fulfilment of the prophecies and the 
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propagation of a newly revealed faith ; that there 
appeared in the person of Jesus Christ an in- 
dividual who, in all essential respects, answered 
to the prophetic anticipations, whose conduct, 
character, and doctrine, while consistent there- 
with, were marvellous each in itself, and still 
more marvellous in their combination ; and, 
finally, that taken as a whole, the circumstances 
are inexplicable on grounds of human agency. 
If this be a faithful statement resting on rea- 
sonable evidence, surely we cannot err in con- 
cluding that Jesus was a miracle Himself, 
independent of all external miracles attesting 
His truth, and that it was rational to rest on 
that conclusion without waiting for those ul- 
terior proofs arising out of the spread and con- 
tinuing progress of Christianity. If anything 
were still wanting to our argument, the fact, the 
undoubted fact, of the resurrection is more than 
enough to supply the defect. The Apostles 
believed in it The Evangelists proclaimed it. 
The Christian world to this day relies upon it. 
St Paul has stamped it with his clear, vigorous, 
uncompromising language. What are his words 
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when writing to the Corinthians ? * If Christ be 
not risen f then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain, . . , If in this life only we 
have hope in Christy we are of all men most 
miserable. But now is Christ risen from the 
dead and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept! If not for their belief in the resurrection, 
for what did many sacrifice even to the enduring 
of torture the enjoyments of their earthly life, 
and not unfrequently even that life itself? How 
came it that Paul, the persecutor of Christians, 
and Peter, the denier of Christ, braved every 
danger, endured every suffering, and resigned 
their lives in testimony of their belief in the 
truth and resurrection of Jesus ? 



XXXIII. 

I descend from the Apostles to a noted 
sceptic of our own time and country, the late 
John Stuart Mill. In his posthumous writings, 
under the head of Essays on Religion^ he bears a 
remarkable testimony, not indeed to the resur- 
rection or divinity of Jesus, but to the unrivalled 
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perfection of His moral and intellectual qualities. 
In justice to Mr. Mill I quote his very words : — 
'About the life and sayings of Jesus there is 
a stamp of personal originality, combined with 
profundity of insight, which, if we abandon the 
idle expectation of finding scientific precision 
where something very different was aimed at, 
must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the 
estimation of those who have no belief in His 
inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of 
sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with 
the qualities of probably the greatest moral re- 
former, and martyr to that mission, who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to 
have made a bad choice in pitching on this man 
as the ideal representative and guide of human- 
ity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for 
an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete 
than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve of our life.* 
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XXXIV. 

* // is finiskedy were the last words of our 
expiring Redeemer. Was their meaning only 
that He acknowledged the presence of death } 
or was it not rather that He proclaimed the 
close of that sacrificial work for which He had 
resigned all the attractions of the world, and 
whereto He had devoted the entire energies of 
His dauntless soul } All that depended on His 
holy, self-denying conduct was achieved. He 
knew that His resurrection would follow, and 
that His reign of glory, supreme and endless, 
would at once begin. Was it natural, according 
to the ways of men, that power should spring 
out of poverty, splendour out of humility, and 
life out of death } Such, however, were the 
results of the conduct, character, and preaching 
of Jesus, one merely of mankind in outward 
appearance, of man unaided by worldly advan- 
tages, however conscious in Himself of that 
divinity, which could alone account for the con- 
sequences of His triumphant mission. 
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The triumph was not immediate. Time, 
more or less, intervened between the last woe- 
ful scene on Mount Calvary, and that great 
meeting of the Apostles which entailed the joint 
execution of their Lord's behests. It was not 
till after the ascension, and when on the day of 
Pentecost they were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
that they preached in public and braved the 
machinations of their priests and magistrates. 
For this they were threatened with death, and 
in fact were imprisoned and scourged ; their 
boldness under every severe trial standing out 
in vivid contrast with the doubts and alarms 
which had prevailed among them at first. The 
chilling effect of the crucifixion was natural 
enough. The Shepherd had undergone a public 
execution. The sheep-dogs without their Master 
had other cares than the care of His flock. The 
wolves for a space were paramount The know- 
ledge which the Apostles had acquired of Jesus 
Himself in connexion with prophecy did not, in 
all probability, extend far among His more dis- 
tant followers ; and even the Apostles were liable 
to a transient recoil from faith under the pres- 
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sure of a great discouragement The earlier 
disciples in their agitation of mind not impro- 
bably lost sight to a certain degree of their 
previous convictions, and what in an earthly 
sense might be called the posthumous acts of 
Jesus were necessary to accomplish the Divine 
purpose of His mission. Those acts were, never- 
theless, constituent parts of His personal mani- 
festation, and therefore interfering with my 
argument no more than did His recorded 
miracles and other testimonies to His divinity 
of a supernatural character. The Gospel, more- 
over, tells us that Christ Himself directed His 
disciples to retire into Galilee, and to wait for 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, which did 
not take place till after His ascension, the anni- 
versary of which, as we all know, is still an 
object of special observance in our Church, if 
not in all the churches of Christendom. As the 
crowning incident of our Lord's ministerial 
appearance, it is manifestly entitled to a place 
in the personal constituents of that miraculous 
display of Divine power. In the days of His 
ministry He intimated His future resurrection 
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as well as His death upon the Cross, but in 
terms that were not at first understood by all 
who heard them. He also alluded beforehand 
to His subsequent ascension, though in words 
less positive, ai^d consequently leaving more 
room for want of apprehension in His audience. 



XXXV. 

It was reserved for the day of Pentecost to 
commence a new phase in the great work of 
human salvation. The promise that a Comforter 
should be sent was then fulfilled. The Holy 
Ghost descended visibly on the assembled 
Apostles. He, from whom the Spirit came, was 
not present. His late disciples at once assumed 
a higher character. It became their duty to act. 
The Divine mission was committed to their 
hands. They were the authorised executors of 
the New Testament ; but the will of Him for 
whom they had to act was their guide, and in 
the prosecution of my argument it remains for 
me to show in what manner and to what degree 
the powers they exercised, the faith they exhi- 
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bited, and the sufferings they underwent for 
their Master's sake, harmonised with His own 
individual testimonies, and contributed to the 
evidence of His miraculous character. 

Let not the reader imagine that any pre- 
ceding references to Scripture are meant to 
imply superior acquaintance on my part with 
its contents. Such references are unavoidable 
in an essay which treats of Jesus in His personal 
identity with the Messiah of prophecy; nor, 
indeed, are they many when compared with the 
whole amount of prophetic testimonies. 

XXXVI. 

To proceed — it so happens that our Church 
was only just now engaged in celebrating the 
anniversary of that memorable season when the 
Apostles, assembled at Jerusalem, took counsel 
together for the prosecution of their joint labour. 
The Holy Spirit having descended upon them 
in a visible shape, from that fulfilment of their 
Master's promise they derived fresh confidence 
and an energy equal to the obstacles they had 
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to overcome. Such is the Scriptural statement ; 
such was the belief of the earliest Christians ; 
such was that link in the Providential chain 
which formed the more immediate connexion of 
Jesus with His nascent Church. He no longer 
appeared to them in person ; but they, inspired 
by the promised Comforter, gave reality to that 
Name, which should cause every knee to bend, 
and made the Cross, which had been an instru- 
ment of humiliation and cruel agony, a word of 
triumph and a symbol of glory. Neither the 
Name nor the Cross were held up as objects of 
adoration. The former involves the special sig- 
nificancy of person^ having otherwise no more 
claim to distinction than a shadow possesses in 
right of the individual who projects it. Speak- 
ing of the Almighty, the psalmist has said, 
' Praise hint in his name J AH' So it may be 
understood of the passage quoted in the last 
sentence — to Christ in His personal name of 
Jesus ' every knee shall bow.' The second per- 
son of the Trinity, acknowledged as such with 
few declared exceptions by the Christian world 
at large, is thus under the human name of Jesus 
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identified with the Church in the fullest sense of 
that word, as its head and essential principle. It 
is the person, revealed to mankind by that name, 
when clad with our nature on earth, who still to 
this hour marshals the progress of Christianity, 
and has His share of glory as an object of 
adoration by its votaries. 

XXXVII. 

It was that same working man of Palestine, 
with His doctrine of God-like proportions, co- 
extensive with the creation, who foretold that 
faith in Him was like that seed, which, however 
minute at first, would grow into a tree of the 
largest size. His prophetic words, as recorded 
with slight differences in three of the Gospels, 
are so remarkable that they may well find a 
place here. 

St. Luke's version is very explicit. * TheUy 
said Hey meaning Jesus, Unto what is the king- 
dom of God likcy and whereunto shall I resemble 
it ? It is like a grain of mustard seedy which a 
m£Ln took and cast into his garden ; and it grew 
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and waxed a great tree; and the fowls of the air 
lodged in the branches of it' Significant as the 
whole passage must be deemed, there are several 
expressions in it that more particularly fix the 
attention. ' A man/ — ' his garden/ — * the fowls 
of the air.' Jesus Himself is the man. He calls 
Judea, the scene of His mission, His garden. 
The fowls of the air must surely be meant for 
the heathen, who, like wild birds, are to be 
found in all parts without being confined to 
any native locality. Here, if our interpretation 
be correct, we see the Man^ Jesus, calling Judea 
His garden, as the Almighty Himself might 
have called the Promised Land after it had been 
taken possession of by the Israelites, other 
nations, without limit, being invited to enjoy 
the shelter of God's kingdom, designated by 
the figure of a great tree. 

The entire passage displays foreknowledge 
on a far greater scale than in what related to 
the impending destruction of Jerusalem, as also 
predicted by our Lord. 

Now it is a matter of permanent interest 
to inquire in what manner and to what degree 

G 
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events have hitherto tallied with these pro- 
phecies. The nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era is drawing towards its close. How 
stands the tree with reference to the seedf Is 
it of vast overspreading size ? Do the fowls of 
the air lodge in its branches } With regard to 
Jerusalem, we know on the evidence of innumer- 
able eye-witnesses, that its ruins have proclaimed 
for centuries the truth of Christ's prediction. 
The progress of Christianity presents an outline 
less uniformly defined, nor could it well be other- 
wise in the very nature of things. Jerusalem 
fell under the stroke of hostile power, and its 
ruined condition was the immediate consequence 
of that fatality. The progress of Christianity 
extends over a vast length of time, and is still 
an unfinished and ever-active process. Our 
present scope is limited to a comparison of the 
actual spread of the tree with the smallness of 
its seed when first consigned to the earth. Those 
leading events, which stand like gigantic mile- 
stones on the intermediate spaces, may be fitly 
comprised in this view, nor would a notice of 
existing circumstances, pregnant with a fuller 
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accomplishment of our Christian hopes, be at 
all misplaced. 

The Sermon on the Mount may fairly be 
taken for a starting-point. It was addressed to 
the twelve disciples. Numbers, nay, multitudes, 
from various parts of Syria, attracted by the 
cures and miracles performed by Jesus, were, 
no doubt, pressing with eager curiosity on His 
footsteps. Among them the good seed was to 
be cast, but those who had already thrown in 
their lot with Him were few. Even while the 
Divine mission was in progress, the number of 
real converts could hardly have exceeded a few 
thousands ; and of those, it is stated, that many 
receded from their faith on learning the full 
extent of the new doctrine. After the Ascension, 
and the wonders of Pentecost, three thousand 
souls were 'added* to the number of believers, 
as stated in the third chapter of the Acts. The 
word * added* implies the existence of previous 
numbers, and the figure which follows that ex- 
pression, having a certain tone of satisfaction, 
looks as if those numbers had been by comparison 
limited. Nevertheless, the fact is an assertion 
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of progress, which, by degrees, at short intervals, 
comes out historically in larger proportions. In 
the fourth chapter of Acts, in the fourth verse 
it is stated that many of tJiem which heard the 
word believed ; and the number of the men was 
about five thousand. Further on, in the fifth 
chapter there are these words, ^the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly , and 
a great company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith! Further on, in the fortieth verse, we read 
that when they (the council) had called the 
Apostles and beaten them, they commanded 
that they should not speak ^in the name of Jesus, 
and let them go.* They departed rejoicing, 
and 'daily in the temple and in every house 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ! 



XXXVIII. 

Although the Acts of the Apostles extend 
not beyond the residence of Paul at Rome after 
he had preached to the Jews in that city, and 
been released by the authorities from a state of 
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positive restraint, they afford sufficient evidence 
of the progress of Christianity. The Church is 
described as having been established in several 
cities ; Gentiles were received into the brother- 
hood of Christ in common with the converted 
Jews ; every forward step was made in the name 
of Jesus ; preaching, baptism, miracles, were all 
performed in that name ; dangers were encoun- 
tered, sufferings were endured, lives were re- 
signed with patience, and even with exultation, 
for the same ; persecution seemed to give fresh 
vigour to the word. 

The great persecution of Christians which 
stamped with infamy the latter years of Dio- 
cletian's reign, succeeded a period of tranquillity 
as respected them. Unhappily the same period 
was one in which their morality declined in 
proportion to the increase of their numbers and 
the diminution of their troubles. The multitudes 
of those who were tortured and put to death in 
various ways during several successive years in 
every part of the Roman empire, with the single 
exception of France, where Constantius, the 
father of Constantine, held the reins of govern- 
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ment, show to what extent the Christian popu- 
lation had increased in the beginning of the 
fourth century. The historical fact that Christian 
morality had not persevered in its early vigour 
at the time of the great persecution, appears to 
enhance the power of Christianity itself, con- 
sidering the host of believers who never swerved 
from their faith to the last extremity of torment. 
Examples, we all know, are to be found in his- 
tory of devotees to any worthless religion, and 
sometimes even of enthusiasts in a secular cause, 
who have displayed unflinching fortitude to the 
point of death itself from a mere impulse of 
voluntary zeal. But progress by numbers, not 
martyrdom, is the question here ; and whether 
we look to the persecutions under Galerius and 
Diocletian, or moving onward in time to that 
most signal triumph of Christianity in the de- 
clared conversion of Constantine, we are forced 
to recognise the expansive growth of that tree 
which was rooted in the person and nourished 
by the blood of Jesus. To whatever immediate 
cause we may ascribe the great event, whether to 
policy or to conviction, the Christian population 
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throughout the territory of Rome must have 
been very considerable, and in all likelihood 
actively progressive to warrant or suggest so 
hazardous and unexpected a novelty. Let 
Gibbon himself be placed in the witness-box. 
What is the language of that splendid, sly, 
sarcastic writer.? In the very first paragraph 
of his celebrated chapter on Christianity, the 
truth creeps out in these words: 'While that 
great body (the Roman Empire) was invaded 
by open violence, or undermined by slow decay, 
a pure and humble religion gently insinuated 
itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence 
and obscurity, derived new vigour from oppo- 
sition, and, finally, erected the triumphant banner 
of the cross on the ruins of the capitol.' This, 
no doubt, is truth, though by no means truth in 
its fulness. There is light, but such light as the 
moon gives out from its crescent To be just, 
however, there is more in the concluding part of 
the paragraph, which, nevertheless, it would be 
superfluous to transcribe in these pages. 
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XXXIX. 

If the *pure and humble' religion of Jesus 
had made so triumphant a march in the teeth 
of Pharisaic hostility and pagan persecution 
when Cbnstantine ruled over the Roman Em- 
pire, what progress did it make both there and 
elsewhere in the succeeding centuries ? Take, 
for instance, the age of Charlemagne, when the 
bishopric of Rome was invested for the first 
time with territorial possessions warranting the 
assumption of temporal sovereignty. Instead 
of a scattered sect more or less numerous, the 
whole population of Roman Europe had then 
been brought more or less to a knowledge of 
the Christian faith, and the same irrepressible 
doctrine had spread considerably among those 
barbarous tribes to whose repeated invasions 
the majesty of Rome had finally succumbed. 
It prevailed to a certain extent even in the 
Spanish peninsula, though it must be allowed 
that the armed invasions from Africa, stimu- 
lated by Islamite fanaticism, tended more and 
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more to contract that part of the territory occu- 
pied by Christians. In Africa and Egypt also, 
there was probably some diminution of the 
believers in Jesus. The balance, however, must 
have been very much in favour of the Gospel. 
In the British Isles, if the Danes still clung to 
a superstition of their own, the Saxons, the 
Britons, the Irish, and the Welsh, had adopted 
the pure religion which they still profess. The 
Greek empire, whether in Europe or in Asia, 
was also inhabited by Christians. It was the 
same in Armenia and Abyssinia, where Christ- 
ianity had been introduced in the early years of 
the fourth century ; nor was the realm of Persia 
without a sprinkling of the precious seed. 

XL. 

Now let us take a more recent period, that, 
let us say for greater precision, of the Norman 
Conquest. What was the state — the external 
state of Christianity in the middle of the 
eleventh century ? In those countries, whether 
Roman, or, in the days of Roman supremacy 
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barbarous, where Christianity had obtained an en- 
trance and gradual extension, the creed of Jesus 
was either acknowledged by the authorities, or 
personally accepted by a large and increasing 
population. Russia, Poland, Hungary, the three 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, and even the re- 
moter Iceland, had received the inspired word. 
The armies of Christian Spain were gradually 
shunting off the Mahommedan invaders ; the 
Greek empire, though beginning to shrink under 
the pressure of its Turkish conquerors, retained 
its form of Christian worship in the persons of 
its inhabitants, whom, as tributaries, the laws of 
Islam allowed the enjoyment of that inestimable 
privilege. 

When Columbus discovered the Western 
continent and the fertile islands embosomed in 
its great Atlantic gulf, Christianity was so 
completely and securely established throughout 
the countries of Europe that its followers, 
counted by millions, had ample leisure for ex- 
ploring its internal state, and breaking, alas! 
into hostile parties they revived from within 
those sanguinary persecutions which the Church 
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in earlier times had sufTered from without 
The missionaries, who went forth in the spirit 
of Apostles, found a vast field of savage life and 
idolatrous superstition where they could em- 
ploy their spiritual energies with inexhaustible 
effect Whatever mistakes they may have made 
in point of policy ; whatever cruelties they 
may have practised through excessive zeal ; to 
whatever degree the natives may have faded 
away in their transition from ignorance to 
knowledge, from the false to the true, the 
ground was cleared for establishing Christianity 
in the new-found world. 



XLL 

One more leap and we approach the present 
period. As the interval is to be measured by cen- 
turies, so the increased number of Christians is 
to be reckoned by millions. Although in Europe 
the territorial area of Christendom had gained 
but little in extent during that time, advancing 
culture and settlement within its limits had 
greatly enlarged the habitable lands, and we 
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have not to learn what regions 'immeasurably 
spread * in America, Australia, and other long- 
hidden countries, are now occupied by a Christ- 
ian population. An array of figures, however 
imposing to the eye, might well be deemed 
unnecessary here. Let it suffice to remind the 
reader that the British Isles alone, together with 
their neighbouring dependencies, contain an 
aggregation of nearly forty millions, differing 
in denomination, but all entertaining in common 
the faith of Jesus and Him crucified. Taken on 
a similar scale, the very names of Russia, France, 
Germany, and Italy, to say nothing of smaller 
states, may serve to convey an adequate idea of 
the enormous stride which Christianity has made 
since that memorable day when Peter heard the 
call of Jesus, and followed lovingly the steps of 
One who had not where to lay His head. 

Among this host of scarcely numerable mul- 
titudes there are some — it may be many — whose 
minds are not satisfied with the amount of pro- 
gress signalized above. They seem to question 
the truth of a doctrine, which, after so great a 
lapse of time, has left by far the larger portion 
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of mankind untouched by its purifying influence. 
The best of Christians, without partaking the 
doubt, may well regard with sorrow the power- 
ful obstacles which remain to be overcome, 
before the whole of our race can be brought 
within the pale of their belief But happily 
their regrets lie open to much consolatory hope. 
Reverting to the past, we have to bear in mind 
the character of those superstitious inventions 
which are so firmly and deeply rooted in the 
customs, the prejudices, the affections, the poli- 
tical institutions of the Eastern world. What 
general or lasting impression could a few de- 
tached missionaries, however zealous, bold, and 
persevering, be expected to make on so compact 
a mass of obstinate superstitions } We must not 
overlook the spiritual, self-denying principles of 
the Gospel, so utterly opposed to the ingrained 
habits and daily practices of a degraded, priest- 
ridden population. Islamism, with all the power 
of the sword, with all the attractions of self- 
indulgence, save only that of intoxicating drinks, 
found in its overmastering rush of fanatics an 
impassable barrier on the frontiers of China, 
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Tartary, and Russia; its long successes in the 
Spanish peninsula terminated in its expulsion 
froni that country ; and at this moment its poli- 
tical ascendancy in Turkey rests under the moral 
pressure of Christians subdued and dispossessed 
by the arms of a second Mahomet. The 
Apostles, in so far as we may infer from their 
occasional language, indulged in sanguine wishes, 
suggested naturally enough by their earnest 
convictions and unintermitting sacrifices ; but 
their Divine Master had by no means encour- 
aged such eager expectations. He had even 
rebuked their premature curiosity when pressed 
directly by some of them upon His attention. 
Well, to us, the short-sighted, short-lived tenants 
of the earth, there is an oppressive depth in the 
retrospect of eighteen centuries, but what is 
twice that number of years compared with a 
futurity which has no end — the goal of our 
cherished faith — the home of our purest hopes } 
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XLII. 

Time even here has its share of the future, 
and we are assured on Scriptural authority that 
within its appointed limits belief in Christ will 
be universal on this our perishable globe. This 
prediction suggests a very interesting inquiry : 
How far do present appearances offer a reason- 
able prospect of its accomplishment ? It is only, 
of course, by conjecture that we can appreciate 
the probabilities, whatever they may be, of such 
an issue, which at all events can hardly be other- 
wise than more or less remote. 

Let our investigation commence with the 
difficulties. It cannot be denied that the coun- 
tries remaining to be converted are vastly exten- 
sive, and that their inhabitants, devoted to false 
religions, or having no religion at all, are to be 
counted by hundreds of millions. Whatever 
may be their denomination, whether Buddhists, 
or Brahmins, Parsees, or Confucians, they have 
in common a strong reluctance to adopt any 
new form of worship. For the most part to 
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attempt their conversion by ordinary means, 
however discreetly applied, is in no slight degree 
dangerous, and hitherto, when tried, for the 
most part unprofitable. On the other hand, 
great changes are in operation. Facilities for 
international intercourse are immensely in- 
creased. The pioneer of civilisation, commerce, 
founding its calculations on mutual wants, and 
enlightened by experience, penetrates the most 
repulsive communities, and, together with the 
interests of mankind, enlists their best feel- 
ings in the cause of peace and of general good- 
will. Science, whose progress of late has been 
so eminently displayed, is never weary of 
bringing to light the hidden treasures of Nature, 
and thereby encouraging the hope of new 
solutions and unwonted combinations, tending 
to remove doubts and reconcile mysteries to 
the human understanding. Could anything 
be more wonderful, more unexpected, more 
suggestive, than the invention of the elec- 
tric telegraph, followed by its application to 
oceanic uses.? Nations thus brought nearer 
to each other ; their communications multiplied ; 
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their mutual dependence increased, must surely 
be liable to deeper impressions reciprocally 
transmitted. If this be so, of the two parties 
the one which has the resources of civilisation 
at command is pretty sure to have the ascen- 
dant, and sooner or later to impress the advan- 
tage of its knowledge on the other. The pride 
of race, and with it the obduracy of opinion, 
may be expected to soften in the light of that 
superiority, and the illusions of superstition will 
finally lose their hold upon minds no longer 
hardened by thoughtless ignorance and stub- 
bom self-confidence. Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, in practice as in principle, embraces 
more especially the interests of the masses, and 
offers consolation to all who have found no foot- 
ing in the prosperous ranks of society. The chief 
internal obstacles to its reception are certain 
points of theology and supernatural facts which 
are opposed to the general course of human 
experience. But those indelible evidences which 
in earlier ages brought the barbarians of Europe 
into a firm reliance qn the Gospel may operate 
ultimately with equal force on Asiatic minds, 

H 
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prepared by previous events and enlarged by a 
judicious system of instruction. 



XLIIL 

The just and liberal course of policy on which 
the British Government have entered in their 
Indian possessions can hardly fail to undermine 
those prejudices of caste and superstitious obser- 
vances which nothing but slavish credulity, fixed 
by inveterate habit, could have retained so long. 
A growing sense of national independence, a 
truer appreciation of our legal principles, a more 
cordial intermixture between the native and the 
foreigner, seem already to open the road to reli- 
gious as well as to social improvements. The 
railway, the power of steam, the force of electri- 
city, are slaves more active and efficient than 
those of the magic lamp. We fly where we used 
to ci'eep ; we dictate where we used to sue ; the 
barriers of Nature fall down before our engineers; 
we now reach distances to which we could only 
point some years ago. Is it, then, unreasonable 
to presume that the moral separations will yield 
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in time to the same law of progress in continuity 
which we recognise in other departments ? The 
North, the South, and the West are all telling 
back upon the East with a resistless superiority 
in arms, in arts, in all the elements of success. 
Russia is clearing the way into Central Asia 
with words of peace and benevolence on her 
banner ; Austria has sent out ships of discovery ; 
France has regained her footing in India ; Sul- 
tans and Shahs, Khedives and Seyids, have 
made in person the tour of Christendom ; 
Turkish armies have been paid by England, 
and commanded by British officers ; Paris and 
London have opened their schools for the in- 
struction of Turkish youths ; Pekin has been 
occupied by troops from England and France ; 
Abyssinia and parts of Africa have been con- 
quered by the former ; the slave-trade itself, or 
rather the resolution to suppress it, is marshal- 
ling the way to a great revolution in the last, as 
yet, untameable land In short, the symptoms 
of change, the means of extending civilisation, 
the forerunners of a happier state of things in 
regions hitherto impervious to the best forms of 
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government, and to the purest doctrines of reli- 
gion, concur in holding out a hope which the 
philanthropist may cherish with pleasure, and 
the Christian with the full confidence of faith. 



XLIV. 

America, in its entire surface, and other 
countries, like Australia and New Zealand, 
which have been settled from Europe, may be 
left to relate their own story. Experience tells 
us that their respective inhabitants imported 
from without, increase and multiply, while the 
original savages gradually die out and disappear. 
What need is there to add that the surviving 
and multiplying population, probably in time 
overflowing, is, though the denominations may 
vary. Christian ? 

These latter circumstances bear a character 
of certainty in so far as anything in this planet 
of ours can be deemed certain. In countries 
of great extent inhabited by a growing popula- 
tion, the growth of Christianity in point of 
numbers can hardly fail to realize our ex- 
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pectations. The prospects which are shadowed 
out in the paragraphs immediately preceding 
are manifestly conjectural. Some, indeed, may 
deem them to be of too sanguine a character. 
To those, however, who rely on the Saviour's 
veracity, they gather force even as simple pos- 
sibilities from the prediction attributed in the 
Gospel to that Divine authority : predictions, 
be it remembered, already in part fulfilled. The 
very slowness and occasional interruptions of 
progress hitherto experienced, might be viewed 
as giving a tone of consistency to a future ob- 
structed in its course by many difficulties, but 
promising in many respects to be ultimately 
triumphant over all misgivings, however natural, 
over all objections, however plausible. The 
rooted superstitions and inveterate prejudices of 
the Eastern world must of necessity encounter 
many a rude shock, many a violent inroad, while 
the work of open conquest or insidious encroach- 
ment from the West is more or less in operation. 
But success, security, and settlement, following 
in natural sequence wherever superior civiliza- 
tion is the invader, lead in their turn to kinder 
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methods of treatment, and interest leagued 
with reason acts by milder rules than those 
of military force. Jesus did not rely on 
miracles alone for the reception of His doc- 
trines by the people to whom He announced 
them. Acts of personal relief, the restoration 
of the sick to health, of the blind to sight, of 
the lame to activity, were the heralds of that truth 
which He promulgated, and faith in which was 
the passport to a state of everlasting happiness. 
The zealous missionary, who practises the healing 
art in addition to the qualities of discretion and 
disinterestedness, may be sure of engaging the 
sympathies, and has the best chance of master- 
ing the minds of those whom he seeks to con- 
vert. This advantage would, no doubt, be 
vastly increased if governments in due season 
were to employ the same powers in the cause 
of Christianity. The diffusion of Scriptural know- 
ledge favoured in latter years by translations of 
the Bible into a multitude of languages and 
dialects may be fairly expected to open a 
passage for the great work and to promote its 
final accomplishment. The Royal Visit now 
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in progress may possibly throw its hopeful 
influence into the scale. 



XLV. 

Here ends my argument May I not assume 
with reasonable confidence that I have shown 
sufficient grounds for asserting that Jesus Him- 
self is the greatest of miracles ? He has passed 
under our contemplation exclusively in His 
human form. It is simply the man Jesus with 
whom we have dealt in His several relations 
to social life, to prophecy, to His spiritual 
ministry, to the surviving prevalence of His 
Name, and the chequered, but never-ceasing pro- 
gress of His creed. In this consistent, though 
diversified picture, His figure stands out in such 
utter contrast with all that comes within the 
range of our experience, that judging by the 
rule of cause and effect, we must resort for 
explanation to a higher power than any our 
nature possesses. It must be confessed that 
the finger of God is visible throughout. Conceive 
the baby-tenant of a manger, the son of a Jewish 
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workman, in youth subject to his humble parents, 
in manhood earning His daily bread by toil, 
undistinguished, as far as we know, from His 
fellows of like station, bursting forth while still 
young into the splendour of that perfect, un- 
sullied, commanding character, exhibited by word 
and act in the records of His time. * He spake 
as never man spake ;' He inspired at once both 
love and awe. In respect of mind and of person, 
He was the Messiah of prophecy. He gave His 
life for mankind, and the spirit of that life still 
glows in the hearts of millions. On earth He 
was ^despised and rejected of meUy a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief ;' in heaven 
He is now the * Wonderful^ Counsellor^ the mighty 
God, the Prince of peace.' What more can be 
said } Jesus Himself is the greatest of miracles. 



XLVI. 

Let not the sceptic, wh(5 stumbles at some 
superficial difficulties, rest in proud reliance on 
his superior sagacity. Let not the philosopher 
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imagine that truth is nowhere but in his compu- 
tations of time, and his electric or chemical dis- 
coveries. Let not the Gibbons of literature sneer 
at convictions which filled such minds as those 
of a Bacon, a Newton, or a Locke. It is not in 
religion alone that views of comprehensive sig- 
nificance absorb all minor objections and satisfy 
the demands of reason which the senses fail to 
bring within the grasp of their conception. 
More or less, perhaps in all things, there is a 
master principle, the perception of which over- 
rules all secondary points. The statesman of 
large mind, the statesman worthy of his name, 
appeals to that principle, and calls in the past 
and the future to control the local objections 
raised against some imperial measure by those 
who only judge by parts, and see in every 
hillock a more than Alpine chain ; but es- 
pecially in matters of religion, that holy bridge 
between the material and the invisible worlds, 
does this comparative predominance prevail ; and 
I venture to assert that in no part of its un- 
limited domain, can a stronger instance of the 
truth be found than in the personal miracle of 
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Jesus, which I have endeavoured to display in 
its full light. 

The reader, I trust, will bear in mind, and 
I can hardly repeat it too often, that Jesus 
of Nazareth in His human person and social 
circumstances only is the dominant figure 
brought in these pages into view. Looking to 
other religious legislators of world-wide note, I 
would ask whether among them all there is one 
who, in those respects alone, can approach to an 
equality with Him. As far as we can gather 
from the mists of fabling antiquity in countries 
emerging from barbarism, each of them in 
different ways enjoyed advantages of a per- 
sonal or social kind to which our Lord was 
utterly a stranger. They had perils to encounter, 
and obstacles to surmount. But either by birth, 
by noble connexions, by general learning, or by 
court favour, assisting their pretensions to a 
Divine guidance ; or, as particularly in the case 
of Buddha, by a pure system of morals, they ob- 
tained the desired degree of credit, and ended 
by bequeathing to multitudes a creed of their 
own invention. With respect to that one form 
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of religious faith which had its origin long after 
the establishment of Christianity, and which is 
still subsisting among numbers in sundry parts 
of our elder world, its author combined in his per- 
son the prestige of birth and powerful connexions 
amongst a population of idolaters, open to purer 
impressions, and swayed by traditions capable 
of being turned to account for their reception, 
together with knowledge derived from prac- 
tical intercourse with other nations, Jews and 
Christians inclusive. He had, moreover, the 
resources of a wealthy marriage, the charm of 
personal attractions, the influence of an eloquent 
tongue, and, above all, the sword's unsparing 
edge, driven home with Arabian energy, and 
clearing the road to unlimited dominion, and 
the indulgence of our most seductive passions. 



XLVII. 

Surely I do not err in asserting that the 
circumstances and evidences which constitute 
the whole of my argument afford, when taken 
collectively, adequate grounds of Christian faith 
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apart from those whicK, however true, have 
given birth to doubts, to angry disputes, to 
painful heart-burnings, even to lasting disputes 
in the very bosom of the Church. 

XLVIII. 

Among the peculiarities of Christ's doctrine 
there yet remains one of striking importance 
which ought not to be omitted. Religions 
which pretend to attach the perpetuity of truth 
to human institutions, only pass sentence on 
their own capacity for the retention of power 
while bound up with them. A mutable nature 
implies the necessity of occasional change, and 
all political institutions, as they partake of that 
nature, must sooner or later bend to necessity. 
With the exception of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, if indeed in them altogether, those who 
accept the faith of Christ are not tied down 
to any precise or detailed forms. Their duties 
are derived from general principles. It is the 
spirit, the purity of motive, the earnestness 
of purpose, that gives essential value to the 
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performance of these duties. The mode is a 
secondary consideration, to be regulated as 
circumstances may require. Hence it follows 
that the doctrine itself is universal and inde- 
structible. It has no Caaba, no temple, no 
local centre of exclusive sanctity. Like the air 
we breathe, it envelopes all. Its source is in 
heaven ; its earthly seat is the heart of man. 

Once more, in conclusion, I repeat with all 
humility, but also with confirmed confidence, 
that Jesus Himself is the greatest of miracles. 
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